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THE CIRCULAR 


Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, aud the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligeace, and che news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel .s, without money and without 
price to those who cuoose Lo receive it thus, or at Une Vollar 
@ year tosuch as prefer to pay, At present itis supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Juvida Comunity and its branches, 
aided by the free coatributioas of its friends, aad a few remit- 
tances from toose who chovse to pay for it. Our expectation 
however, is, that the idea of a Parr Dairy Keciious asses, as 
the compiement aad coasumuativa of Free Scavuls, 
Cburehes, gud Free Benevolent societies, will gradually be- | 
come kuown, aud be appreciated among all spirituaily miaded 
religionists, and that taus ide Curcuday, as Lae embodument of 
that idea, will draw to itself & Voluutver coustitueucy more 
wuvie-Learted, for iuslauce, LOaa Laat wach sucruuuds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it auuusaly with a revenue of severa’ 
buu dred Laousaud dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. 
should recurn asa cupy WiC Dis uaule sod cesidence written 
Viscvatioue.”’ 


Free 


AUY suvccclber Wisuiug tv discumtioue his paper 


upon ib, aud cae supie order, © 
edddress** THE CiRCULMAK, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympatuetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, im our owWu couutry aud every part 
of the world, wao will give us early and au- 
thentic informutivn of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that ure of w remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to inaukind, aud who 
will also furuisi us, from time to ime, with brief 
and lucid expositious of suca wpics as come within 
their range of thougut and observation. 





Our Purpose ia the Future. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, wud vughe iv use the Must couMmanding 
instrumentalily. 

2. Lue press 1s, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality ul tustructiun, Luerelore reiigivu 
ought to lay out its strength nut im the pulpit put 
on the press. 

8. Juucusiism is the superior function of the 
press—imore cifevtive than vovk-making, because 
more Coutinuous und Universal in its vperuuivu. Ke- 
ligion vugat, thereture, to tuke the iead im Jour- 
nalisim. 

4. Lhe Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much mure eifecuive than the weekly 
press, a8 the latter is more vilective (Kuan vook-uak- 
lng, and for the samereason. iteligivu ougat biere- 
fore to ascend from tue pulpit tc the sanctum ol the 
“— Press. 

Believing that what ought to be done can be 
pana the publishers and frieuds of Zhe Circular, 
in the name of tue Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, sv svou us Providence opens tue way, 
end the means are placed in their possessivn 


Che @ucida Comaanity, 


Ss. INJow houso’s 


SUPER(ORSTiHEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Ti aveling-Bags, Palme Leug 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
SLRAWBEARY PLANES, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
vill receive iat attention. 


new oo Ve rr 


Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Munual ior che help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octxvo volume of 500 pages. —By J. Hl. Noves. 
Price, $1,450. 

The borean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, Tue Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Sonclusions Wlifering widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to anderstand Bistr Commentsm—its constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
*elves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annu»! Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting. 
inconnc :tion with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Aeligiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


B8ALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. UH. Noves. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order: and any of the .bove Publications 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N.Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 


*| perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 


took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they’ had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA®tON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIkIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a panpalet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, securing 
viral. or@ANIzATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rree cRiricisM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them fur posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a.truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 


| subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 


innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 

tion tor distribution. 

ee tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
1e8 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 


| Lord's Supper at every Meal. 


Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticu!ture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
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Faith in the “Higher Law.” 


It isa good time to read the life of 
Cromwell. 
an heroic attempt to bring the Govern- | 
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hewves on earth. And although that at- | 
tempt was not entirely successful, and | 
there was not civilization and spiritual- | 
ity enough to apprehend the whole truth, | 
yet it was the germ of all the movements ' 
that have since been made in the same) 
direction. Out of it came the Puritan 
emigration ; and from that came our Rev- 
olution—the mother of all present prog- 
ress and improvement, in this country at 
least. 

The object that inspired Cromwell and 
his men, has been growing in the world 
from that time to the present. Men are 
compelled involuntarily to acknowledge 
that the law of God is above all human 
law. They affirm that the authority 
they seek to make supreme is the Bible ; 
but that is a mere ruse. The only basis 
on which a higher authority than human 
legislation can be established in the world, 
is the one put forth and maintained by 
Cromwell, viz., that of an actual, living 
manifestation of the will of God. The 
prizciple which governed Cromwell in his 
wars, and upon which the Protectorate 
was based, was an appeal to palpable ev- 
dences of Divine providence manifested in 
their favor. When he wished to carry a 
measure in Parliament, or elsewhere, his 
custom was to recapitulate the evidences 
of God’s providence among them, and 
then say : “we, honest and godly men, 
have had such and such things set home to 
our hearts?” It was not simply an ap- 
peal to the Bible ; it was an appeal to 
the living God. 

Here is where we plant ourselves.— 
We beiieve, with those old Puritans, that 
we can ascertain the Present Divine will 5 
we believe that, by prayer and watching 
God’s provicences, we can find out his 
pleasure with perfect certainty in regard 
to human affairs, and need not grope 
round in the dark. This was true of 
Cromwell and his followers. It is per- 
fectly evident that a divine power—at 
least Divine so far as omnipotence was 
concerned—a power above all other pow- 
ers—was with those men. He called his 
army a company of poor, miserable mer, 
more fit for the hospital than actual ser- 
vice. Yet they drove everything before 
them, as the Jews did the Philistines ; 
and were never once defeated, though 
they fought hundreds of battles. The 
two opposing forces—the king and his 
army on one side, and Cromwell with his 
men on the other-—were about equally 
balanced as to power: and a superticial 
observer would not discover any particu- 
Jar reason why Cromwell’s party should be 
successful, But they uniformly were, 
and the cause’ wust be traced directly to 
their connection with a living providence. 

It is very interesting to notice how per- 


There was in Cromwell's time | 


'prosperity seemed to forsake them, 


’| fear of man, which brings a snare, 
|held a prayer-meeting, which contioned 
' three days ; 





!sistent Cromwell and his men were, in 
‘acknowledging divine assistance. 
| were honest enough to see and confess 


They 


‘that success depended not upon their own 
strength, but upon the arm of the Al- 
‘mighty. They were also modest enough, 


when they did get into trouble, to senlien 
ment of England under the influence of |. 


God, to conduct its affairs in the fear of| 
God, and thus establish the kingdom of) 


it, and seek to discover the cause. Ata 


certain time during the civil war, when 


and 


(as they confessed) they “ were wanting 


‘a spirit of faith, and also the fear of the 


Lord, and were unduly impressed with the 
” they 


and earnestly besought the 
Lord to show them the cause of all their 
troubles. The following clumsy para- 
graph, describing the scene, is interest- 
ing, because it tells us what a sincere, 
God-fearipg spirit those old Puritans 


possesssed : 


** Accordingly we did agree to meet at Windsor 
Castle about the beginning of Sixteen hundred 
and forty-eight. And there we spent one day to- 
gether in prayer: enquiring into the causes of 
of that sad dispensation; coming tu no further 
result that day ; but that it was still our duty to 
seek. And on the morrow wo met again in the 
morning; when many spake from the Word and 
prayed; and then Lieutenant General Cromwell 
did press very earnestly on all there present, to a 
thorough consideration of our actions as an army, 
and of our ways, particularly as private Christians, 
to see if any iniquity could be found in them, and 
what it was; that if possible we might find it 
out, and remove the cause of such sad rebul es as 
were upon us (by reasen of our iniquities as we 
judged) at that time. And the way more par- 
ticularly the Lord led us to herein was this: To 
look back and consider what time it was when 
with jomt satisfaction we could last say to the 
best of our judgment, The presence of the Lord 
was amongst us, and rebukes and judgments were 
not as then upon us. Which time the Lord led 
us jointly to find ent and agree in: and having 
done so to proeeed,as we then judged it our du- 
ty, to searchetnto all our pubiie actions afterwards, 
duly urging (as the Lord Lelped us) each of them 
with thir grounds, rules, and ends, as near as we 
conld. And so we concluded this second day, 
with agreeing to meet again on the morrow.— 
Which accordingly we did upon athe same oeca- 
sion, reassuming the consideration of onr debate 
the day before, and renewing our actions agai. 
By which means we were by @ gracious band of 
the Lord, led to find out the very steps (as we 
were all then jomtly convinced) by which we had 
depa: ted from the Lord, and provoked him to de- 
partfrom us. Which we found to be those cursed, 
carnal conferences, which our own conceiied wis- 
dom, our tears, and want of faith, had prompted 
us, the year before, to entertain with the king 
and his party.’’--Carlyle’s Crimvell, p. 254—6. 


That scene is very instructive to me. 
There is something truly sublime in it.— 
Just think of a whole army praying and 
fasting three days, to “ find out the mind 
of the Lord.” They went to work too, 
in the right manner to get out of their 
difficulties. There is no surer way out of 
trouble, than for persons to “ look back 
and consider what time it was when they 
could say, the presence of the Lord was 
amongst us; and then “ search into all 
their actions afterwards.” 

The Puritans carried the fear of God, 
and inspiration, into the extraordinary 
affairs of life ; but the greater miracle— 
the work before us, is to carry the same 
elements into ordinary business—t!.e com- 
mon, practical matters of every-day life. 
— Home- Tatk. 
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The Value of Cer tainty. 


I suppose that one of the most impor- 
tant distinctions between the Spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error, lies im the 
difference of intensity with which the two 
spirits believe what they perceive as 
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truth. In other words, the Spirit of]—and hug it—separate it from these ev- 


truth is essentially the spirit of certain- 
+y—ot full assurance—and fastens upon a 
fact or principle with a degree of earnest- 
ness that leaves no room for doubt—its 
hold is complete ; while, on the other 
hand, the spirit ot error, or the spirit of 
Satan, is essentially a spirit of doubt.— 
Its faith in what it perceives as truth, 
and professes to believe, has a flaw in it 
of uncertainty. Persons that are accus- 
tomed to doubt on all subjects, and to 
deny the possibility of certainty, undoubt- 
edly have a kind of satisfaction in this 
twilight perception of things—in feeding 
upon probalilities, suppositions, and ap- 
proximations to truth. But all such food 
of the mind and heart is poisonous and 
unhealthy ; and life must inevitably be- 
come diseased, and grow into a morbid 
state, while such food is taken into the 
system. 

The Spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error, or the spirit of certainty and the 
spirit of doubt, are the two great spirits 
that brood over us. One is the spirit of 
life, and the other is the spirit of death. 
One is the spirit of health and the other 
of sickness. One is the spirit of light, 
and the other of darkness. It is all-im- 
portant that we should understand our 
own nature, and manage ourselves so as 
to shun the spirit of doubt and attract 
the spirit of certainty. We are receptive 
beings—the whole machinery of our na- 
ture is carried on by influx. We are con- 
stantly attracting the influx of spirits — 
We should consider the action of our 
hearts and minds as of the nature of an 
ordinance, that invites the influx of the 
spirit of good or evil. The apostle brings 
to view the nature of ordinances in the 
two passages we quote so often. In one, 
referring to the Lord’s supper, he says, 
“He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
self, not discerning the Lord’s body. For 
this cause mary are weak and «sickly 
among you, and many sleep.” (1 Cor. 11: 
29, 30.) And in the other, he extends 
the same principle to all eating and drink- 
ing: “He that doubteth is dammed if 


he eat, because he eateth not of faith :| ~~~ 


for whatsoever is not of faith is sin.”— 
(Rom. 14:23.) Eating in doubt, is not 
necessarily very injurious in itself: the 
difficulty is that it throws us into affinity 
with poisonous influences—it opens the 
sluices of our spirits to the spirit of doubt, 
—to the great spirit of condemnation, 
“ He that doubteth is dammed if he eat.” 
Why ? Not because God quarrels with 
him, or because the act of eating in doubt, 
in itself considered, is sufficient to damn 
him ; but because it opens a leak in his 
spirit that gives vent in him, to the great 
universal element of doubt, which is the 
spirit of darkness and condemnation.— 
Bo, we see it isa matter of unspeakable 
importance that we should find a way to 
put a stop to doubt, and center our souls 
upon the spirit of certainty. If we want 
health and ‘strength—if we want to be 
built up, and “ grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ "—we must free ourselves from 
doubts, and lay hold on certainties. 

[ find it very important and _profita- 
ble to me, to withdraw my mind, from 
time to time, from speculations, reason- 
ings, doubtful disputations, and all such 
unhealthy food, and fix my attention on 


erlasting doubts and speculations, and 
abandon my life to it. The value of 
such an act lies in the nature of an ordi- 
nance. Insucha healthy action of the 
mind and heart, the Spirit of truth, which 
is a spirit of certainty, is attracted—the 
spirit of darkness and doubt is dispelled, 
and a positive influx. of good is invited. 

It is evident to my mind, that Adam 
and Eve at the beginning were damned 
on the same principle that Paul presents, 
when he says, “He that doubteth is 
damned if he eat.” They were first 
tempted into an action that they were 
doubtful about, and that brought them 
into fellowship with the diabolical spirit 
that tempted them. What did they 
doubt ? I suppose they doubted the 
great fact which was at the foundation 
of their lives, viz., the goodness of God. 
I do not suppose eating of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil would nec- 
essarily have damned them, or that their 
transgression would have involved them 
inan inextricable difficulty with God. 
If there had been no element but God 
and man concerned in the matter—in a 
word, if there had been no devil—I do 
not imagine God would have quarreled 
with them, or that it would have been 
difficult for him to have recovered them 
from their transgression. But they were 
thereby drawn into a state of doubt and 
uncertainty as to whether God loved 
them and would accept them, which 
raised a barrier between them and the 
Spirit of truth, and thus they could not 
come into harmony with it : and so they 
went on, growing worse and worse—re- 
ceiving into themselves more and more of 
the spirit of darkness. 

Salvation will come by reversing the 
process of the fall—by laying hold of cer- 
tainties, especially the certainty of God’s 
goodness and power—and by simplifying 
our minds—freeing them from the murky 
element of doubt. If you want to 
strengthen your soul, and grow up “ unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ,” seize 
hold of absolute certainties—of great 
facts and truths if you can perceive them, 
if not, accept of sma}l ones, and feed up- 
on them—meditate upon them, and de- 
light in them.—Home-Talk. 
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ONEIDA, JUNE 27, 1861. _ 


A New ‘Rebel Dodge. 





During the last week the atmosphere has been 
filled with vague rumors of another attempt at 
compromise between the North and South--re- 
ports that secret agents of the traitors are at 
work in the Northern States particularly in New- 
York city, scheming to arrest the war in its 
early stages, to organize a plotamong New-Y ork 
capitalists to prevent the taking of future loans, 
and so embarrass the Government financially, 
to demoralize the present unity of feeling in sup- 
port of the war, and bring about another settle- 
ment on terms dictated by the South. 

Atlength facts begin to come to the surface, 
and the proportions of this new diablerie begin 
to appear. 

The Tribune of Tuesday makes the follow- 
ing announcement : 


We learn from sources in which we place per- 
fect confidence that the Hon. R. M. ‘I’. Hunter of 
Virginia, and the Hon. James A. Bayard of Dele- 
ware, have both been in this city within the past 
ten days, ona missior w the Hon. Fernando 
Wood and the leaders of the Democratic party, 
and to various magnates of the financial world in 
Wall street. Indeed, for aught we know, they 
are still here. [t is almost unnecessary that we 
should add that their mission is a secret one, and 
that both these distinguished gentlemen have 
conducted their negotiations with ail possible 
privacy. In fact, from prudent regard to their 
personal convenience, they were both disguised, 
and went about their business under the cover of 
darkness, and in the secrecy of close coaches and 





ome certainty—one of God’s eternal facts 


back parlors. 
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the termg.of a new couspromise for satiafy ingthe 
rebels and-settling the rebellion, to be presented 
to Congress at its session next ‘month. How far 
tne Plenipotentiaries were furnished with evi- 
dence of their authority to speak in the name of 
Jeff. Davis. we do not pretend to know; but 
that they did assume to speak in his name there 
is not the least reasonto doubt. The proposi- 
tions made by them in behalf of Davis & Co., in 
which firm Hunter is a full partner and Bayard 
a sleeping partner only—were as follows: 

I. That the independence of the seceding 
States be admitted and recognized ; or else, 

II. That the United States give a perfect con- 
stitutional guaranty for the maintenance and per- 
petuation of Slavery in all the present and future 
Territories suuth of the parallel of 36 deg. 30 
min. north latitude ; that a complete amnesty for 
every offence connected with the rebellion be 
agrezd upon, with a guaranty to every former 
citizen of all rights of citizenship, including the 
right to hold office (it is evident ‘hat Hunter 
still hopes to be President), and to every mili- 
tary and naval officer of his appropriate rank in 
the service. On the basis of these guaranties 
Messrs. Hunter and Bayard say that the insur- 
gent States will lay down their arms and return 
into the Union. They would much prefer separ- 
ation and independence, but they will put up 
with this compromise. 

Under the inspiration of these eminent states- 
men a petition has already been prepared and 
secretly circulated for signatures praying Con- 
gress to make peace on these terms; the gentle- 
man who gives us this information estimates that 
when it was offered to him for signature it al- 
ready bore more than a thousand names. He 
kicked the bearer of it out of his place of busi- 
ness. ~We know also of one leading banker in 
Wall street who refused to meet the plenipoten- 
tiaries, and even declined to be told who they 
were. 


Rebel commissioners are also said to be in 
Washington, anda dispatch to the Tribune, 
dated Monday, says: 


“The Rebels have made two propositions of 
peace to the Administration. The one contem- 
plates the complete recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, with a treaty of commerce and 
friendship,.and, perhaps, an annual: subsidy of 
$5,000,000 from the United States for giving us 
their protection against foreign and domestic 
enemies. 

The other, which is still under consideration, 
cmsents toa suspension of hostilities, a laying 
down of arms, and extension of the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. to the Pacific.” 


In relation to these schemes of the rebels the 
N. Y. World says: 
The southern traitors having learned by expe- 


‘rience at home how difficult it is to conduct mili- 


tary operations with an empty exchequer, and 
having become, by long training, adepts in all the 
skulking arts of political intrigue, are practicing 
their trade, through secret tools, in northern fi- 
nancial circles, supposing that among capitalists 
they have the best chance to accomplish results 
with the smallest number of coadjutors. The 
utter hopelessness of producing any direct influ- 
ence on northern public opinion would forbid 
their entertaining any hope of carrying their 
scheme of compromise or immediate separation, 
if they did not imagine that they may clog and 
obstruct the wheels of the government by creat- 
ing financial difficulties in its way. It is a des- 
perate chance, and drowning men clutch at 
straws ; but the rebels flatter themselves that, 
by cutting off the sinews of war, they can com- 
pel the North to deliberate anew on the ques- 
tions to which the outbreak of hostilities put so 
sudden an end. In their attempts to seduce the 
capitalists, Jerr. Davis’s agents have learned 
from their father, the devil, to bait their hook 
with different pretenses, according to the pro- 
clivities of the individual assailed. To houses 
having large Liverpool and New Orleans connec- 
tions, it is the opening of the southern ports and 
the early revival of a lucrative trade; to men 
whose patriotism has heretofore risen superior to 
every prompting of interest, dark ané@ suspicious 
intimations are thrown out reflecting on the ca- 
pacity, or the honesty or the loyalty of this or 
that member of the cabinet, and the pretense is 
that there is a perfect willingness to supply the 
government with all the money it needs, but it 
must be on condition that the cabinet is so re- 
constructed as to secure a more vigorous and sat- 
isfactory prosecution of the war; and every 
banker to whom access can be gained is plied 
with some artiul plausibility suited to his pecu- 
liar character and views. The rebels are plant- 
ing masked financial and political batteries in 
Wall street, and in Congress, and in certain 
northern presses, just as they are laying similar 
military snares along the rivers and railroads of 
Virginia, Plotting in the dark is the one great 
art in which they are adepte ; it is their skill in 
intrigue which has enabled a few scores of dema- 
gogues in the South, with next to no support at 
the outset by southern public opinion, to pervert 
a whole section of the country and hurry it out 
of the Union. Their confidence in the power of 
a well-planed stratagem to accomplish objects in 
opposition to public opinion is great, because, 
in their hands, it has already proved the instru- 
ment of mighty results. Having accomplished so 
much by cabal and intrigue in the South, it is not 
surprising that, in their extremity, they are se- 
cretly but. actively, plying similar. arts at the 





North. , If Jerr. Davis can i \the, prempt 
action which the people pa gy ean by 
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a cimpromise debatg; if he can block the wheels 
of tie government gh a conspiracy of New- 
York capitalists ; if he can stave off a general 
engagement in Virzinia until after the term of 
the three months’ levy of volunteers has expired, 
he trusts to the chapter of accidents and such 
makeshifis as he can devise to keep his bastard 
confederacy on its legs till the diminishing cot- 
ton supply and the ripening cotton crop will ena- 
ble him to appeal with more force than now tw 
the interests of the Manchester - ee and com- 
pe! a recognition of southern independence by the 
terror of a European war without adequate re- 
sourees to prosecute it. . 

Such is the plot intended to be imposed on 
the people of the North. Will they submit to it 
We think not. Woe be to the man, politician or 
statesman, or the Congress, that in this hour 
of the people’s earnestness, turns from the 
true path of righteousness and tampers and 
compromises with traitors. It were better for 
them that ‘‘ millstones were hanged about 
their necks and they be cast into the sea,” 
than that they attempt to hinder the swift and 
unsparing overthrow of the monstrous king- 
dom of iniquity, which now rears itself against 
every interest of humanity and truth. 

We are disposed to doubt the statement tha 
the Government has received propositions of 
peace from the rebels, and indeed alate dis- 
patch to the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
states that there is the highest authority for 
stating that there has been nothing of the 
kind. But that their agents are at work in 
the North, we have no doubt. Their case ig 
desperate, and they will try every way to carry 
their point. Their peace propositions, if they 
make any, will be for the purpose of gaining 
time and deceiving the North. 


Phonographic. 











THE REPORTER’S COMPANION: py BENN pPrt- 
mAN, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 

Our thanks are due to the author and pub- 
lisher, for a copy of this new and beautiful 
work. From the examination we have been 
able to make of it, we find it to contain really 
multum in parvo. The author’s style of expo- 
sition is consise and clear; and by a judicious, 
systematic arrangement of the lessons, which 
makes it also very convenient for study or ref- 
erence, the whole matter is comprised in a 
small, neat duodecimo. Yet the author states 
in the introduction, that its pages ‘contain 
more than any one Phonographic reporter will 
ever be likely to need or use, though nothing 
that will not be gladly adopted by some.”’ 

A valuable feature of the work is, that the 
printed explanations and directions, and the 
engraved phanographic exerciscs, are -given on 
opposite pages at the same opening, or else 
in scparate columns of the same page, so that 
the reader is not required to turn backward or 
forward for an explanation, but has both the 
phonographic character and the explanation 
before him at one view. The same feature is 
preserved in the copious Vocabulary of words 
and phrases, eazh page of printed matter hav- 
ing its opposite corresponding page of beauti- 


designed to follow the study of the ‘‘ Manvat 
or Puonocrapuy,” by the same author. He 
says: ‘‘ If the student has not mastered the 
contents of the Manuat, he will be likely to 
find this book a labyrinth of difficulty ; but if 
he has earned the right to study the advaneed 
style of this art, by having faithfully mastered 
the elementary principles, he will find this book 
a welcome guide in helping him from the oor- 
responding to the reporting style.” We 
commend ‘ The Reporter’s Companion” te 
the notice of the students and lovers of the 
useful and beautiful art of Phouography.— 
Price in cloth 75 cents. 

The Phonographic Magazine, printed in 
the phonographic character, is edited and en- 
graved by the same author, and published. in 
montuly numbers, of which we have received 
several, and for which he will please accept 
our thanks. We have not yet been able to 
examine them at length, but the style of en- 
graving is clear, and pleasant to the eye: 





| mses The N. ¥. World states, that information 





fully engraved phonography. This book is: 


was received by the steamship Africa, last week, . 
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United States Government for that length of time. 





National Affairs. 


The War. 

There have been no very striking military 
movements during the past week. ‘The out- 
posts of the two armies in Virginia are gradu- 
ally approaching each other, but there has 
becn no serious collision yet. Northern troops 
are daily arriving at Washington, and the force 
én that section is gradually approximating to- 

‘ward a hundred thousand men, though it will 
probably be some time before it will reach that 
oumber. 
the rebels in Virginia are reported to amount 
to over a hundred thousatid. Whether they 
will really attack the northern lines, is a mat- 
ter of much doubt and speculation. They 
would like very much to capture Washington, 
but between the wish and the fact accom- 
plished there are contiogencies of an import- 
ant character, which may prove inexorable, It 
would be easy to fill our paper with details cf 
what is said and done, and rumored and re- 
ported ; but we prefer to wait and chronicle 
facts. 

Later accounts of the affair at Boonville, 
Missouri, state that the number of rebels 
killed was 20, instead of 300, as first reported. 

It seems that the rebels after evacuating 
Harper’s Ferry, returned and destroyed a 
large amount of property they had previously 
left untouched. ‘The town is now reported to 
be almost entirely deserted by the inhabitants, 
and the rebels are all gone. Large forces of 
oq} rebels, however, are said to be in the country 
adjacent to Harper’s Ferry, suuth and west.— 
They have destroyed a vast amount of proper- 
ty, driven out great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants, and impressed others. Accounts from 
that section for the last two or three weeks, 
have represented a perfect reign of terror pre- 
vailing. The bridges on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and a great deal of property 
belonging to the company, have been destroy- 


Things Unsatisfactory. 

Considerable indignation is expressed at the 
action of the Government, in failing to recall 
Mr. Harvey, the Minister to Portugal, whose 
complicity with the rebels seems amply proved. 
The appointmert of Major Emory——who lately 
resigned his post in the army, for the purpose 
of joining the Secessionists, but who since his 
State, Maryland, has refused to secede, has 
wished to withdraw his resignation—to a posi- 
tion in the new regiments which have been 
raised, also excites indignant comment. The 
public demands explanation. 





An Oneida Journal. 


In the Printing-Office-—-Wednesday, “ making- 
up” day; several sisters setting type; Mr. W. 
correcting at the “form;” the editor busy pro- 
viding for a lacking column or two of matter; G. 
Preparing a small Handbill, annouucing a. Free 
Concert to be given on the Fourth of July. * Par- 
ties,” so the notice reads, “ intending to visit the 
Community on the Fourth of July, are respect- 
fully informed that there will be a Musical Per- 
formance cn that day at 104 o’clock A. M. and 
at 4 o'clock P. M. in the large Assembly Room, 
consisting of selections for the Full Orchestra, 
Piano and Violin Duetts, Vocal quartettes, &c. 
Admission free.” 

Mrs. M. at the “case.’—“G., do you write 
the Journal for the paper ?” 

G.—“ Occasionally, when requested to.” 

Mre, M.—“ That department onght to be kept 
ap. It is watched for and read first of all, by us 
at Wallingford, and the paper appears compara- 
lively barren without it.” 

G.—“ Now then, you have come on here just 
in time to take it up. We will look to you for a 
turn at journalizing.” 

Mrs. M.—“ No, no. I have not been here long 
enough to get the threads of my discourse yet. I 
should not know where to begin.” 

Miss. W.—“1I wish there was more attention 
given to the Journal; there have been a good 


On the other hand, the forces of 
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Several.—“‘ Why don’t you continue to write 


Miss W.—* No, they were dry.” 
Mrs. M.—“ There ought to be a page of Jour- 
nal every week.” 
W. A. H., the dairyman, here stepped in, 
leaving his churn to revolve by machinery below, 
and agreed to the talk about the Journal. The 
editor said he found it difficult to get the journal- 
izing done, and had almost become discouraged 
about it. Every body has other responsibilities, 
and unless the Journal is made the first thing, it 
is apt to be crowded out, especially in the heat 
and pressure of this rapid June life. 
The writer, for instance, has to receive visitors 
say from twenty to a Lundred aday. There are 
questions to answer, attentions to be given. 
stabling and refteshments to be looked after, &c. 
This is about equal to “keeping a Hotel” and 
leaves no great margin for literary efforts, but 
still, by hook or crook, we shall con tinue to tell 
some kind of a story to the Circular every week. 
The Journal must be kept up—so say our rea- 
ders, so say we. [Carriages at the door—visitors 
—want to see everything—dinner—music, &c.— 
but I am in for this column and must go through. ] 
The additions to our family this week have 
been several friends from Conn., including Mr. S., 
whose simple-hearted liberality and faith make 
his friendship dear to this Community and to 
Wallingford, and a lady teacher of some note 
from Brooklyn, N. Y.—Our house seems entirely 
full, but it has a power of expansion when put to 
the test. We received a call this week from an 
educated and intelligent young refugee from Tex- 
as, who upon refusing to take arms against the 
Government with the military company to which 
he belonged, was condemned by a Lynch tribunal 
to be hung, and was barely rescued, after a rope 
was placed about his neck, by the interference of 
an influential friend. His sentence was cominu- 
ted to tarring and feathering, and deportation 
from the State, with the loss of most of his prop- 
erty. In a lecture at Oneida, he traced the de- 
velopment of the seccssiun movement, and was 
eloquent in his apostrophe to the spirit of free- 
dom, whose rising in the North foretukens the 
grand destiny to which the nation is called. 
The Strawberry season has commenced, though 
a fortnight later this season than the last. The 
walls of the new house have reached the second 
story. J.H.N. has been partly engaged for a 
week past in glazing the sash for the windows of 
the same, having the assistanve of our friend H, 
N. L. of Verona, for part of two days in the busi. 
ness. Labor in the trap-shop is mostly suspend- 
ed, with the exception of moving the heavy ma- 
chinery, furnaces, &c., from the old: shop to the 
new fire-proof building, which is now going on, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Incidents of Camp Life. 








Our soldier friend at the Relay House, in recent 
letters, gives some incidents illustrative of Camp 
life there, which we quote : 

Camp Essex, Relay House, Md., June 3, 1861. 


I mentioned in my last, that we were going 
on Picket Guard. I will describe our position, 
and a little incident which happencd while we 
were on duty. 

We were posted about 10 yards apart, three 
men on a post, anda corporal on every fourth 
post. Our lines were along the highway to 
Washington, and for some distance along the 
Harper’s Ferry highway. The men were detail- 
ed from the left, so that I, who am No. 14 in the 
Ist platoon, on the right of the company, was 
stationed on the highway leading to Harper's 
Ferry. We were marched quietly along our route 
and posted; given the countersign, * Pickens,” 
and all were given orders of the strictest kind. 
We took our position, two lying down to sleep, 
while one stood on guard to challenge any per- 
sons passing, or to look out for any suspicious 
noises. When my turn came [ felt somewhat 
chilly from the dews and night air, as I had to 
lié on the ground with nothing but an India-rub- 
ber blanket under me and a woolen one over me. 
I had not been long un my post, before I thought 
I could discern a dark object standing by the 
roadside, about twenty rods from me; it at first 
jooked somewhat like a small hemlock bush, but 
my attention was riveted upon it; and I soon made 
up my mind that it was slowly advancing. I no 
sooner saw this than I made up my mind two as- 


companions, I cocked my rifle, and with my piece 
at acharge, slowly: advanced towards the object, 
which as soon asI started seemed to halt, and 
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that sixty officers in the Prussian army have 
been granted leave of absence for two years, and | yourself? Your journals were very good.” 
that their services will soon be tendered to the 





judge from the expressions I heard from the 


3d regiment of Mass. Volunteers, and took his 
departure this morning for Springfield, where his 
We were much attached | by the threats of base born traitor., Massachu- 
to him, and it was somewhat affecting to part | setts was the first one to respond to the call, and 
We escorted him to the Depot, shook | every man bade hasty adieu to home, friends, and. 
all that was dear to his heart. Their business. 
May he never disgrace the sword | in an unsettled state, regardless of the assassin’s 
shot or stab, they flew to our Capital, then, almoss 
To-day is election in Baltimore, and the 6th} dead to the cause of freedom and union, bat 
which they saved from almost certain destruc 

tion and desolation. 
with them 
We have prayers|certain that we have. shared hardships and, 
privations that they never will, who have had 
We are in a much better place here than} ample time to settle and arrange their business, 
and equip themselves splendidly for the campaign. 
With us our noble flag still floats in triymph over 


hands with him, and gave him three cheers as 
the train left. 
he wears. 


have been ordered off to that city to protect the 
city, as a row is apprehended from the roughs. 
The 8th were expecting to go and were much 
disappointed in the matter. 
almost every morning by the chaplain of the regi- 
ment. 
at Fort McHenry on many accounts; here we 
have the advantage of a regimental drill, and have 
more freedom, purer air, better food and a far |. 
better commander. 


commencing at June 15th. 


and when the 8th are determined to effect an ob- 
certain who it was. So without awakening my | ject it is accomplished, in one way or arother; so} 
in a short time a violin and violoncello were pro- 
éuted from the hut of a negro, and they proceed- 
ed to the camp, where there was soon a large 


to who he might be, passed through my mind, 
and I came to the conclusion that it must be some 
spy, sent to watch our picket movements, I 
quickly made up my mind that he or I should 
either become a prisoner, or go into eternity.— 
With this object in view, I slowly and cautiously 
advanced on him, until [ was within about twelve 
feet of the man; the night, was quite dark so that 
I could not discern the features of the form he- 
fore me. When at this distance, I challenged 
hum in the usual way, “ Who comes there?” He 
replied “friend.” “ Advance friend, and give the 
countersign,” said I. He slowly advanced to the 
point of my bayonet, when 1 demanded him.to 
halt, and give the countersign. He halted and 
gave the proper countersign, and came up to me 
laughing ; not until then did I discover that it 
was my Captain, who had taken that way of try- 
ing the vigilance of his men. He told me that he 
had passed all the posts above me, without a 
challenge from the partics stationed there. He 
passed on to the next posts, and we met with no 
further excitement that evening. In the morning 
we returned to camp much fatigued, and soon all, 
or nearly all were wrapped-in their blankets, and 
in the arms of ‘“‘ Morpheus.” 
June 13th.—In.my last, I spoke of a Brigade 
drill or sham fight, which we had a few days ago, 
and of which I promised to give some further de- 
scription. 
We marched from our camp over the great Via- 
duct, through the Relay House Station and up a 
long hill, upon the summit of which was a large 
field, very appropriate for this parade. The field 
was slightly descending, with a ravine running up 
through it about half way. We were first drawn 
up into line and reviewed, by Brigadier Gen. 
Jones, of the 6th; after which we marched in re- 
view, and the most fatiguing of all we marched 
“double quick” around the field, which is about 
one mile in extent; it tried the lungs of all, and 
some were forced to fall out of the ranks from 
sheer exhaustion. After review, the 8th was 
drawn up into line and flanked on tho right by 
the Boston Light Artillery. Upon the opposite 
side of the field the 6th were drawn up into line 
awaiting the charge; the order came to fix bay- 
onets. Then came the excitement of a charge: 
at a word, every man started off “ double quick” 
time, with the bayonet at acharge. On thun- 
dered the Artillery to a commanding position, 
where they could rake the ranks with grape and 
canister. On rushed the column of bristling 
bayonets, until we reached the front of the other 
column, when the word “halt” stopped every 
man almost instantly, with the point of the bay- 
onet at the breasts of their rank. The next charge 
wus made on the Artillery, in which we took pos- 
session of all but two pieces of their cannon, at 
the first movement. After this we were marched 
home to camp, very much fatigued if I am to 


men. 
Our Captain has been appointed as Col. of the 
regiment is encamped. 


with him. 


I will give you some extracts from my journal 


Last night the men were crazy for a dance, 








@any things suitable for repurting lately.” 


stood motionless as a statue. Various surmises as 


company formed asound, all eager for dance. They 


afternoon, 


est through 





aes a 


soon formed a set, and the merry shouts of the 
men, the scraping of the instruments, and the 
clear ringing tones of the Zouave who was calling 
off were the only sounds to be heard. Soon the 
men catching up the spirit of the occasion, mu- 
sic could be heard all over thecamp. After tiring 
with gazing at the dancers, I strolled about the 
camp, musing of times gone by, and taking note 
of the merry faces and happy hearts around me. 
In one place 1 found about ten or twelve men en- 
gaged ina natural-necessity-for-che-occasion band, 
which was composed of tunnels, cvarse combs, 
and other quaint instruments, and the music they 
discoursed. was not to be despiged, although it was. 
truly laughable. They played the “ Anvil Cho- 
ras” admirably. In other places there was sing- 


think if there is any sport to be-had, the 8th wi! 
find it out and enjoy it. 

I amon quarter-guard ta-day. On quarter- 
guard the duty is eight hours out of twenty-four, 
or two hours on, and four hours off, for the space 
of twenty-four hours. We have an election of 
officers to-night, 

Sunday 16th,—A very warm day. 
ligious services. in the forenoon. 
o’clock a party of the 6th regiment came over'to 
our camp, marching to music of their own, and 
leading an elephant of their own manufacture; 
they marched around the camp, up to the Colonel’s 
quarters, where they received a welcome from the 
soldiers of the 8th, and aspeech from the Col 
as follows: 

“ Fe_Low sotpiers of the 6th regiment: I feel 
very grateful to you for the sociable call you have 
made, and for the respect you have shown me in 
so doing: let me assure.you that it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to see you here, and I thank you 
sincerely for it. We, as two regiments, are and 
have been linked togetherby an inseparable tie.from 
fact that the most of us, if not all, bail from 
one mother-land, the Old Bay State. There is. 
not one man among you, whom I have apght 
against, and Ido not think there is one amung 
you who has aught against me, but if k have un- 
wittingly by word or deed, injured the feelings of 
any man in the 6th,regiment, I will meet him un- 
armed like a Massachusetts boy, and shake him 
by the hand, in a brotherly compact of renewed 
friendship.” 

This was received: with tremendous cheers. He 
then addresed. both regiments. 

“ Aithough we may have no opportunity for. 
again enlisting in honorable service after our pre- 
sent time is up, although our good name, our hon- 
ors, the regard with which our friends at home 
once honured us, may be all transferred to other 
regiments now forming there, there stillis a great, 
a noble, rich and everlasting legacy, which everr 
man wearing the livery of the U. S., who stand be- 
fore me now, can carry home with him, burning 
in his bosom brighter than the translucent light 
of the diamond; and that legacy is the assurance 
that in the time of nced, whenour noble Presi- 
dent called on us to sustain him and our country, 
when our beloved flag and Capital were menaced 


Had re’ 


Although we may not share 
the dangers to come, still it is 


yur Capital, and can be maintained: without the 


_ | aid ofa single company now formed in Massachu- 
I want to thank God before men, for his kind| setts. With us now it makes not a particle of 
mercies, and the preservation of my health, 1| difference whether we stay longer or not: without. 
also confess Christ my only hope of life, health, 
and salvation. 


us then, it would bave made everything. 


We may not have the honors that those whe, 


ik hereafter leave home will get, yet they cannot 
June 20th.—It is so warm and oppressive, that | take from us our priceless Jegacy.” 
{ cannot get up enthusiasm enough to write a de 
cent journal, but when it comes to correspondence, 
it is really a melting affair. 


The camp resounded with cheers, and a few. re- 


marks were made by our surgeon, Mr. Green, 
which were very good, after which we retired. 


I must close as we have regimental drill this 
With love to all, [am 
Your brother in Christ, 1. ™. s, 





Krom a Traveling Friend. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 16, 1861.” 
Dear Bro. P.:—The prevailing topic of inter: 
e country is the War question. 





Though it d 


not appear to be so intense as 


ing and merry-making of various.descriptions, [, 


At about 8. 
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was some six weeks ago when I was on my for- 
mer trip through the same section of country. 

In all the villages of any considerable size, the 
citizens are formimg themselves into companies 
called “ Home Guards,” and spend nearly every 
evening in the week drilling themselves for ser- 
vice. While I am now writing, my ear is saluted 
by the sound of the fife and drum. 

I noticed last night and to-day several compa- 
nies on their way :to Camp Dennison, near Cincin- 
nati. I learned that most of them were on fur- 
Jough from camp to visit their friends. They in- 
formed me that they had received marching or- 
ders and were to be placed near Grafton, Va. 

1 saw to-day a musket which was taken from 
the Secessionists in the skirmish at Phillippi. 
It was mapufaetured at Richmond Va. I also 
saw a letter just received froma Lieutenant at 
Philippi, stating that provisions were quite short 
withgthem. 

I had a good opportunity yesterday, in conver- 
sation with some friends, to give my testimony in 
behalf of the truth and the principles laid down 
by Mr. Noyes. I felt strengthened and refreshed 
by so doing.; and in.connection with it I had a 
new appreciation of the cause in which we are 
engaged—the government we are called to sus. 
tain. We have a specimen in this country at the 
present time, of loyalty to human government: 
thousands stand now ready to sacrifice their lives 
for the Union. If mancan do this in defense of 
human government, how much greater stimu- 
lus has ‘he believer to sustain hiia in loyalty to 
the Divine Goverament, and in laboring for the 
ushering in of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
A trye appreciation of this noble calling will set 
the follower of Christ above the influences this 
world can bring to bear upon him. 

This is a pleasant time of year to travel—vege- 
tation putting forth and all Nature being full of 
life and beauty, has the effect to call out one’s 
heart in gratitude to the Author of every good 
and perfect gift. Your brother in Christ, J. R. 1. 





THE DIFFERENCE IN FOLKS. 
Some beings, wheresoe’r they go, 
Find nought to please—or to exalt; 
Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault. 


° While others, in the ceaseless rqund 
Of daily wants, and daily care, 
Can yet cull flowers from common ground, 
And twice enjoy the joy they share. 








The Evening Post gives the following eketch of 
the life and public career of Count Cavour. To 
those interested in the history of the italian 
movement, it will be found interesting: 

On the 6th of June, Italy lost her first, «almost 
her only statesman. Victor Emanuel lives to rule 
for her, Garibaldi éo fight for her, but Cavour shall 
think for her no more. If in the past complieations 
of the Italian question, our American instincts have 
attached us to the side of the faithful executive and 
the fearless military founders of the young kiang- 
dom, rather than to the man whose diplomacy too 
often appeared blocking the wheels of unity and em- 
pire, let us now do justice to Cavour. To the can- 
tion of a Fabius and the policy of 1 Richelieu he 
added a third element, most rarely found in combi- 
nation with these traits--a Washington’s unselfish 
love of country. 

We cannot dowbt that the three representative 
men of modern Italy have always held one common 
object in their deepest hearts. To Victor Emanuel, 
Garibaldi and Cavovr existed »but a single aim— 
United Italy. To reach that aim a long and peril- 
ous journey was demanded—a journey thrcugh the 
cavern of old tradition, grim, despotic pewer, and 
popular ignorance, still dark with the long settled 
night of ‘medieval times. How to reach it was the 
question. ‘‘ Mine the cavern—blow it up—open it 
from end to end to the daylight— and yaur aim will 
be visible,” said Garibaldi. Shall we quarrel with 
Cavour if he preferred to take up, like a new 
Theseus, the clue of patient negotiation, 40 follow it 
with true and delicate handling, step by step, 
through darkness into light? Let us do. as nearly 
as possible, the impartial justice of history to a 
mind which succeeded in keeping on his country’s 
side, in her severest struggle, the greatest, perhaps 
the least ideally unselfish of continental monarchs, 
albeit he could not strike with the sword of a Gari- 
baldi, nor rale the popufar heart with the prestige 
of a Victor Emanuel. 


day of July, 1809. His father was a large mer- 
chant, ennobled by Carlo Alberto, and left the 
young Cavour am ample fortune. About his twenty- 


fifth year, Camillio paid a visit to England, whose 
promiuent men and institations proved so strong an 
attraction toa mind always aetive and investiga- 
ting, that he remained in the country for several 





of his constitution when we learn that, after six 


of his peril as to call his mimsterial colleagues to 
hours upon the matters of the realm 


ced that great Italian work which ceased its activi- 
ties eleven days ago—which shall never cease in its 
fruits. 
of free institutions on the English model in an Ital- 
ian atmosphere. 
Alberto and the nobles were then mere children in 
a Jesuit nursery. But the tremendous will and hope- 
fulness of the young man impelled him to lose no 
time in setting to work. 


society of which we have spoken. 
soon rose to two thousand. 
. ty afford a nucieus for the researches of ail minds 
Count Cavour, interested in the speciality after which it was named | 
but a home and a debating school for the Halian 
friends of liberal government, otherwise without a 
rallying point. 


ernment of all kinds were threatened with destruc- 
tion. 
in conjunction with other prominent Ita)ian liberals, 
now established J/ Risorgimento (the Resurrection), 
a journal exponent of those principles to which he 
and his party have always been pledged. As the 
storm grew thicker he became the mouthpiece of all 
the moderate liberals, and was the first to proclaim 
Sardinia’s great want—a constitution. Cavour him- 
self wrote to the King, strongly urging the necessity 
of that measure, and within a week afterwards, Car- 
lo Alberto, as we know, granted it. 


in 1849, and seated himself among the moderate op- 
position. 
and Commerce was conferred upon him, to which, in 
1851, was added that of Finance, 
President of the Councii, and, with the exception of 
a short retiremext in 1855, has filled that place ever 
since. He added much to his reputation by opposing 
the Pope and the ultramontanists, and taking sides 
against Russia in the Crimean war. 
manifesto of Sardinia during this latter period, and 
was one of her two representatives at the Peace Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856. 


ported France, and set itself against the policy of 
Austria. 
hardly less than the unequivocal] indicationof selfish 
interest, ‘have prooured and continued the powerful 
aid of the French arms in the struggle of united It- 
aly ; while his policy of caution in the matter of 
Rome and Venice may have been the reflex of the 
Napoleonic mind, no less than his strong natural pro- 
clivity to the use of diplomatic means. 


fresh in every mind to need re-writing. His record 
is especially memorable in a single point—he did 
Camillio di Cavour was born in Turin on the 14th not hesitate to dissent from that ez parte settle- 

ment of a great question involved in the peace of 
Villafranca. 


plans of Providence that the vast results expressed 


years. During this period he pushed his researches 
in all directions. He was a constant and eager vis- 
itor at the debates in Parliament, a close observer 
of the more sparkling currents of English socia 
life, with whose leaders his fine presence and genius 
immediately made him a great favorite, yet unal- 
tered by the blandishments of gay society, an 
equally diligent student of those manufactures and 
that commerce which are the true substratum of 
England’s greatness. 

In the agriculture of England he took the deepest 


interest, and many of the hints which he derived) | 


from British farmers were treasured up to bear 
seed thereafter in the improvement of Italian hus- 
bandry, through the Agricultural Association which 
he founded in Sardinia on his return. Already, in 
his youth and among foreigners, he began to be re- 
garded as an encyclopedic man—one who cultivated 
himself in all possible and valuable directions—one 
destined to become in all of them an authority for 
reference. 

In 1842 Cavour returned to Turin. He was now in 
his opening prime--thirty-two years of age—gifted 
with the strongest natural powers of perception» 
judgment and execution, developed to their utmost 
by his English training and enriched by the stores 
of fact and conclusion brought back with him from 
the land of his sojourn. He possessed, moreover, 
one element of success without which these mental 
riches, as we sadly see every day in otber men of 
genius, would have been of little use to him. He 
was healthy. Up tothe period of his last illness, 
he had hardly known a day’s indisposition. His 
frugality was almost as famous as that of Garibaldi, 
and his capacity for sleepless work worthy to be 
compared with that of Napoleon the First or Pal- 
merston. His habitual quantum of sleep was but 
four hours aday. We may understand the strength 


successive bleedings for the removal of the conges- 
tion which finally proved fatal, he had so little idea 


his bed and hold with them a conference of several 


With such a constitution Cavour, in 1842, commen- 


His ruling grand idea was the acclimation 


Everything wasinhisway. Carlo 


Almost immediately he founded the agricultural 
Its membership 
Not only did this socie- 


With the crisis of 1847 both absolutism wnd gov- 


Cavour, a foe alike to anarchy and despotism, 


Cavour entered the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies 
Soon after, the Ministry of Agriculture 


In 1852 he became 


He signed the 


From that time his migistry has uniformly sup- 


His strong support of Napoleonic ideas, 


Cavour’s part in the last Italian struggle is too 


asthe friend of Cavour, 
esigned the day after the 


Napoleon 
but Cavour indignantl 
treaty was signed. 

He dies at a strgnge time. Italy needed him more 


1 


in Italian unity are to be attained by the rude 
sword of the soldier rather than the subtle pen o 
the diplomatist. If this be so, he died opportunely. 
But be this as it may, his country mourns the no- 
blest statesman she has known since the Di Medici. 





What the Result will be. 


An article in the July number of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, states the probable result of this 
war as follows : 


Take the seceded States upon their own show- 
ing, aud it is absurd to suppose that they can 
ever resume their former standing in the na- 
tion. Are there any stronger oaths than their 
generals have broken, any closer ties to hon- 
esty than their financiers bave spurned, any 
deeds more damning than their legislatures 
have voted thanks for? No one supposes that 
the individual traitors can be restored to confi- 
dence, that Twiggs can re-dye his reputation, 
or any deep sea-sounding fish up Maury’s 
drowned honor. But the influence of the 
States is gone with that of their representa- 
tives. They may worship the graven image of 
President Lincoin in Mobile; they may do 
homage to the ample stuffed regimentals of 
Gen. Butler in Charleston ; but it will not 
make the nation forget. Could their whole 
delegation resume its seat in Congress to- 
morrow, with the three-fifths representation 
intact, it would not help them. Can we ever 
trust them to build a ship or construct a rifle 
again? No time, no formal act can restore the 
past, so long as slavery shall live. It is easy 
for the Executive to pardon some convict from 
the penitentiary ; but who can pardon him out 
of that sterner prison of public distrust which 
closes its disembodied walls around him, moves 
with his motions, and never suffers him to walk 
unconscious of it again? Henceforth he 
dwells as under the shadow of swords, and 
holds intercourse with men only by courtesy, 
not confidence. And so will they. 

Not that the United States Government is yet 
prepared to avow itself anti-slavery, in the sense 
in which the South is pro-slavery. We con- 
scientiously strain at goats of Constitutional 
clauses, while they gu!p down whale camels of 
treason. We still look after their legal safe- 
guards long after they have hoisted them with 
their own petards. But both sides have trusted 
themselves to the logic of eveuts, avd there is 
no mistaking the direction in which that tends. 
In times like these, men care more for facts 
than for phrases, and reason quite as rapidly as 
they act. It is impossible to blink the fact that 
Slavery is the root of the rebellion ; and so War 
is proving itself an Abolitiouist, whoever else is. 
practically speaking, the verdict is already en- 
tered, and the doom of the destructive institu- 
tion pronounced, in the popular mind. Kither 
the Secessionists will show fight handsomely, or 
they will fail todo so. If they fail to do it, 
they are the derision of the world forever—since' 
no one ever spares a beaten bully—and thence- 
forward their social system must yo down.of it- 
self. If, on the other hand, they make a resist- 
ance which proves formidable and costly, then 
the adoption of the JobnsQuincy-Adams policy 
of military emancipation is aa ultimate necess- 
ity, and there is nobody more likely to put it 
in effective operation than a certain gentleman 
who lately wrote an eloquent letter to his Gov- 
ernor on the horrors of slave-insurrection, No 
doubt insurrection is a terrible thing, but so is 
ail war, and every man of humanity approaches 
either with a shudder. Dut if the truth were 
told, it would be that the Anglo-Saxon habitu- 
ally despises the negro begause he is not an in- 
surgent, for the Anglo-Saxon would certainly 
be one in bis place. Our race does not take 
naturally te non-resistance, and has far more 
‘spontaneous sympathy with Nat Turner than 
with Unde Lom. But be it as it may with our 
desires, the rising of the slaves, in case of con- 
tinued war, is a mere destiny. We must take 
facts as they are. 

Znsurrecton is one of the risks voluntarily 
assumed by slavery—and the greatest of them. 
The slaves know it, and so do the masters. 
When they seriously assert that they feel sate 
on this point, there is really no answer to be 
made but that by whieh Traddles in ‘+ David 
Copperfield” puts down Uriah Heep’s wild by- 
pothesis of believing himself an innocent man. 
* But you don’t, you know,” quoth the 
straighttorward Traddles ; ** therefore, if you 
please, we won’t suppose any such thing.’’— 
They cannot deceive us, for they do not de. 
ceive themselves. Every traveler who has 
sec the faces of a household suddenly grow 
pale, in a Southern city, when some street tu- 
mutt struck to their hearts the fear of insur- 
rection,--every one who has seen the heavy 
negro face brigiten unguardedly at the name ot 
John Brown, though a thousand miles away 
from FElarper’s Ferry--bas penetrated the 
final secret of the wilitary weakness which 
saved Washington for us and lust the war for 





than ever before--unless. perhaps, it be within the 


them. 


It is time to expose this mad inconsistency 
which parslyzes common sense on all Southern 
tongues, so soon as Slavery becomes the toric. 
These same negroes, whom we hear claimed, 
at one moment, as petted darlings whom no 
allurements cau seduce, are denounced, next 
instant, as tiends whom a whisper can madden. 
Northern sympathizers are first ridiculed as 
imbecile, then lynched as destructive. Kither 
position is in itself intelligible, but the combi- 
nation is an absurdity. We ean understand 
why the proprietor of a powder-house trembles 
at the sight of flint and steel ; and we can also 
understand why some new journeyman, being 
inexperienced, may regard the peril without 
due concern. But we should docide either 
to be a lunatic, if he in ore breath proclaimed 
his gunpowder to be incombustible, and at the 
next moment assassinated a visitor for lighting 
a cigar on the premises. A slave population 
is either contented and safe, or discontented 
and unsafe ;.it cannot at the same time be 
friendly and hostile, blissful and desperate. 

The result described is inevitable should the 
Secessionists dare to tempt the ordeal by battle 
long enough. If it stop short of this, it will 
be because the prestige of Southern military 
power is so easily broken down that there is no 
temptation to declare the Adams policy. But 
even this consummation must haye the most 
momentous results, and entirely modit'y the 
whole anti-slavery movement of the nation.—- 
Should the war cease to-morrow, it has inau- 
gurated a new era in our nation’s history — 
The folly of the Gulf states, in throwing away 
a political condition where the conservative 
sentiment stood by them only too well, must 
inevitably recoil on their own heads, whetler 
the strife last a day or a generation. No man 
can estimate the new measures and combina- 
tions to which it is destined to give rise. ‘Uhre 
stands the Constitution, with al) its severe con- 
ditions—severe or weak, however, according 
to its interpretations ; which interpretations, 
again, will always prove plastic before the 
popular will. The popular wi!] is plainly des- 
tined to a change ; and who dare predict the 
results of its changing? The scrupulous may 
still hold by the letter of the bond; but sivce 
the South has confessedly prized all legal guay- 
anties only for the suké of Slavery, the North, 
once free to act, will long to construe them, up 
to the very verge of faith, in the interest of 
Liberty. Was the original compromise a Siiy- 
lock bond ?—the war has been our Portis. 
Slavery long ruled the nation politically. ‘Ise 
pation rose and conquered it with votes. Wirth 
desperate disloyalty, Slavery struck down i 
political safeguards, and appealed to aims. 
The nation has risen again, ready to meet it 
with any weapons, sure to conquer with any 
Twice conquered, what further claim will t!:'s 
defeated Cesperado have? If it was a disturh- 
ing element before, and so put under restric- 
tion, shall it be spared when it has openly pro- 
claimed itself a destroying element also? |s 
this to be the last of American civil wars, or 
only the first one? These are the questi ins 
which will haunt men’s minds, when the canyon 
are all hushed,, and the bells are pealing peseo, 
and the sons of our hearthstones come huni. 
The watchword * Irrepressible Conflict”? on! y 
gave the key, but War has flung the door wide 
open, and fuur million slaves stand ready to file 
through. It is merely a question of time, cir- 
cumstance, and method. ‘There is not a states- 
man so wise but this war has given him nw 
light, nor an Abolitionist so self-confident tt 
must own its promise better than his foresight. 
Henceforth, the first duty of an American j. ¢ 
islator must be, by the use of all legitinns:c 
means, to weaken Slavery. Delenda est Servi- 
tudo. What the peace which the South | as 
broken was not doing, the war which she his 
instituted must secure. 
ea —_—_—— 

Balloons for Army Service. 

The Washington correspondent of the Evenin 
Post sys: 

* Lowe, of balloon notoriety, is making scme 
expermments with his balloun here for the Gover n- 
ment. He takes up asmall battery and telc- 
graphic apparatus with him, and by a connecting 
wire keeps up @ communication with sublonar; 
wortals. He went up4wo hundred feet last ev<- 
ning from the Government grounds, and with a 
telegraph operator sent messages from the clonds 
tw the President—the first time that any man has 
held telegraphic couynunication with the hea- 
vens, An ascension willsoun be made for tiv 
prwpose of reconnoitering the position of the ci- 
amy. The balloon will soon be taken over tv 
Arlington, to be used under the directions of Gen. 
McDowell.” 

The clouds nust have “hung low” over the 
Capital that evening. And we venture to su- 
gest that unless the aéronaut shall attain a hiyh- 
er altitude, the mcredulous world will be quite 
likely to reckon himself also as still included 
among the race of “sublunery mortals,” ratinr 





heavens.” 


than as taking rank with the inhabitants of “ the 
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